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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN RUSE. 
REMINISCENCES.—No. 1. 

Here I am on sh‘p-board, bound for England! 
This is, indeed, the realization of all my boy- 
hood’s dreams. Now are my longing desires 
about to be fulfilled. How many hours have 1 
passed in pictaring to myselfall the wonders and 
allthe glories of the old world! and how ardent, 
and how all-engrossing has been my wish for the 
arrival of this time.—And yet, perhaps, am I 
about to experience a bitter disappointment; my 
| expectations are high, and if they be uot gratified 
—but I discard all sight of the dark side of the 
picture; sufficient for the diy is the disappoint- 
ment thereof. Such were the thoughts which 
instinctively arose, upon taking possession of my 
small but elegant state-room on boaru the good 
ship , on her first voyage from this port 
to Liverpool some several years since. 

[had taken leave of all my friends, and when 
Isaw the home of my childhood fading in the 
distance, and when finally I lost sight of old St. 
Michael’s, and there was nothing left upon the 
wide expanse around me bat a narrow blne 
tlond where stood the home of my fathers, Oh! 
what a sense of utter desolation came over me, 
ind how my heart sunk and felt weak within 
me—and the thonght occurred that perhaps ere 
the few years of my voluntary exile should have 
pissed, the father, upon whose knee I had so 
ofien clanbered in childhood, and by whose ad- 
Vice, even in manhood I had ever felt a pride in 
being guided; the mother, in whose lap iy boy- 
ish bead had often been buried’, when kneeling 
ather feet [laid upon the family altar my early 
sierifice of prayer and thanksgiving, and who in 
liter years had begun to look upon her child for 
his snare of future stay and support; the sisters 
and brothers who had always formed the chief 
companions of my days—when I thonght of the 
Probability that some, or perhaps all of these, 
might become tenants of the cold and silent 
grave before the period appointed for my return 
thould have arrived, my resolution was more 
tan shaken, and had an opportunity offered, 








perhaps my voyage would have been limited toa 

\few miles beyond the bar— mais ce n’est que 
le premier pas qui coute,” and with the buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of youth I was soon roused up 
from my depression, and became interested in 
all that was new around me. 

My fellow passengers were generally very 
pleasant and agreeable, more so indeed than is 
comimonly experienced by those who are con- 
gregated by chance and shut up for an indefinite 
time in the narrow precincts of aship. There 
was but little to annoy us, and except the oc- 
casional sight of a sail, we journeyed on to the 
port of our destination in the ordinary monotony 
attendant upon our situation. And, indeed, I 
know of no situation in life, more conducive to 
the inculeation and practice of the grand moral 
precept taught us of loving our neighbour as 
orselves, than that which thus proves to us the 
absolute necessity of exercising all the proprieties 
and charities of life. Ina word, we are at sea 
an epitome of the world, and he who fails or re- 
fuses to sacrifice somewhat to the caprices and 
peculiarities of those around him, renders his 
condition uncomfortable and sufers all the in- 








jury in hisown person. How often have | wish- 
ed that some of my acquaintances were forced to 
goto sea! 

We had a prosperous voyage. and in due time 
were landed in Liverpool. After undergoing 
the usual annoyances and exactions from the un- 
derlings of an English Custom House (which by 
the by are more observed by ns Southrons) I 
was comfortably lodged in the Waterloo Hotel. 
Who, but one who has experienced the sensa- 
tion, can appreciate a landsman’s pleasure, his 
feeling of absolute happiness, on first finding 
mother earth beneath him, «fier a long voyage, 
however pleasant. acruss the ‘deep blue sea!” 
his certainty of being again among his fellow 
men, although he be a perfect stranger, and bis 
assurance of finding, among the thonsands 


arcund him, some one in whose pursuits he may 
join and in whose bosom he may arouse some 
feeling of friendship and love ? 

This having been but the second time of seeing 
ihe household offices performed by whites, I had 
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some difficalty in distinguishing between the 
master and the servants, especially as all the latter 


whom I saw, were dressed in pumps and silk 
stockings. Indeed one of our fellow passengers 
afforded us some amusement, which we had rea- 
son to believejextended even to the servants’ hall, 
by his very remarkable politeness to the chamber 
maid, taking it for granted, as he said, that ‘“ the 
lady” was always addressed in the same manner 
in which he spoke to her. 

After spending some little time in Liverpool 
(which I only remember as about the muddiest 


city in Europe) I took my seat on the outside of 


a coach bound for London. Which proceeding, 
by the by, I would not advise any one else to 
pursue, although the advantages thereof were 
duly deseanted upon, by one whom | considered 
an old stager. 
afternoon and I found myself more than once, 
before the next morning 


g, nearly thrown from 
my perch, or, in parliamentary language, upon 
the point of vacating my seat, while in the embra- 
ces of the drowsy god; to say nothing of the sore 
and uncomfortable sensation produced by the 
iron-railing at our backs. ss tie 


Charleston, Feb’y 25th, 1839. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN 
THE HAPPY MOMENT. 


ROSE. 


Sweet moment of bliss! with what rapture serene, 
I gazed on thy brief little cirele of light, 
No trouble was there to o’ershadow the scene, 


No dark springing care stole a ray from my sight. 


I thought to myself how with ecstacy’s spell, 
I could wrap myself up in thy region of bliss, 
And breathe the delights which aseraph might tell, 
In the unalloyed draught of Elysium like this. 


How my bosom its fondest affections would cast, 
To perpetuate thee to Eternity’s shore— 
But Ab! with the thought, thou hadst flown with the 
pst, 


And the rapture which hung round thy being was o’er. 


It was gone, for while gazing, the dark rolling ude 
Bore thee on, and I looked for thy beauties in vain, 
For the mists of the distance thy azure defied, 


And despongency lurked round thy sunny domain. 


Thus oft such illusions will break on the sight, 
And like meteors over our dim course will stray, 
But around thein is rolling the blackness of night— 
They bewm for a moment, and vanish away. 


As before the lone exile fond visions of home, 
To cheer him in solitude, kindly are given; 
So these but illumine our path as we roam. 
And seem but as vistas which open to heaven. 
Ss. 


We left Liverpool early in the | 


A DAY OF DISAPPOINTMENT IN SALEM. 
BY AN ADMIRER OF “ TWICE-TOLD TALEs.” 
(Concluded from the last Rese. ) 


Accordingly, I found myself at the appointed 
hour among the crowd on board of the steam- 
boat, which was to transport us over the ferry to 
the commencement of the new Rail Road be 
tween Boston and Salem. Just before starting, 
an acqnaintance introduced me to two ladies, 
whom he placed under my charge for the jour- 
ney, as it was out of his power to accompany 
them himself. 

“Take care of your heart,” said he in a whis- 
per, as he led me aside for a moment. “ Between 
that lovely widow and her daughter, there is but 
a slender chance of your getting back to Boston 
entirely unscathed , and the result may be, either 
that one of them willattend you next fall to grace 
your Southern plantation, or that you will be 
induced to transfer your interests to New Eng- 
| land, and forma connexion and residence among 
the Yankees. Yet in either case, I shall congrat- 
ulate rather than pity you, for they have every 
sort of recommendation one can imagine or de- 
sire.” 





| A caution so abrupt and pointed, had, [ con- 
- ° . 
| fess, a singular effect upon my mind. _ Instead 


of fortifying me against the charms to which I 


| was to be exposed, it only rendered me more 
vulnerable to their power. ‘There are certam 
| cases, in which, if you inform a man of bis dan- 
'ger, you do but increase the risks of his losing 


ie 


| himself. Acalm and unconscious feeling of se- 


“yaa 4 
| curity is sometimes a better guide through perils 
than the exciting terrors of admonition. Cru¢l 
| and almost insulting inconsistency ! To awaken 


| one’s anxiety and interest respecting one's cou 
| panions for a pleasure-jaunt, at the very moment 
‘that yon warn him to beware of losing his heart ! 
; So I shall not dwell upon my emotionsas I re- 
| joined the two ladies, by whose side I remained 
until | conducted them to the door of their friend 
in Salem. 

They were both very beautiful. The widow 
was two or three years older than myself, while 
her daughter was just on the verge of sixteen. 
Their conversation was animated, iutellectual, 
and spiritual; bearing marks of the highest fe 
male cultivation for which their city is renowned; 
yet modified considerably by the age and charac- 
The danghter was full of ea 
thn iasm—imbued with the transcendental philo- 
sophy just springing up; inclined to doubt the 





ter of each party. 
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utility of all forms; familiar with Wordsworth 
and Carlyle, and bent upon a certain philanthro- 


pie peoject of establishing schools for adults, of 


which the teachers should be children, as being 
nearer the Source and Centre of all spiritual 
Light. In short, what with her loveliness and 
extravagance, I could not avoid perpetually 


regarding her as a sort of delightful dream.— | 


Her mother, with equal, though different attrac- 
tions, [ may call, not a dream, but a waking vis- 
ion. She, too, had her high hopes and aspirations, 
heriarge, kindling enthusiastic 
schemes of improvement: but amidst thei all, 
she seemed to have selid ground to tread upon. 


views, her 


She reverenced, though she did not worship the 
spirit of the Past. She believed there was a 
desirable medium between slavish routine and 
vague extravagance. She quoted the Edinburgh 
Review ; and once, | remember, when a litile ex- 
cited by her daughter’s inveighing against ali 
forms, she with some warmth expressed her hope 
that the young ladies of the present day would 
not take it into their heads to get married after 
the manner of the turtle doves. 

Take the two ladies together, however, they 
were a truly fasciniting pair. The very points 
of contrast in their characters and sentiments dic 
but inspire me with a more vivid interest. The 
suggestion of my friend, as to one of them ac- 
companying me to the South, irresistibly intruded 
itself on my mind. On him be all the burden of 
80 presumptuous an idea. Of myself, I should 
not probably have ventured to entertain and 
cherish it. But the spark had caught. 
gination was kindled. And to my surprise, f 


found myself silently inquiring, “ Which of them 
will go?” 


My ima- 


On bidding them farewell, their cordial smiles, 
their expressions of gratitude for my attentions, 
and their frank solicitations for my protection 
on our expected return the next morning, abso- 
lutely banished from my miad fora few « oments 
the object of my visit to Salem. I wandered at 
random a short time through one of the streets 
of that beautiful city, without inquiring for the 
residence of Nathaniel Hawthorne, but as | 
mused and strayed along, I involuntarily revolved 
the questions—* Which of them will go? Will 
either of them go? Would not both be pleased 
With a residence at the South? Shall 1 take 
the enchanting dream? or shall I invite the more 
solid waking vision ?” 

But the smrounding novelties of a strange 


| on so fine a morning as this.” 











city now dispelled these pleasant reveries, and 
recalled me to my original purpose. I discover- 
ed the way to the lodgings of my favorite author. 
He was not within, but would probably be at 
home some time in the course of the day. Lin- 
quired respecting his haunts. They were the 
Atheneum—the bookstores—the streets occa- 
sionally, or North Fields, or South Fields, or the 
heights above the turnpike, or the beach near 
the fort; and sometimes, I was toid, he would ex- 
tend his excursions on foot as far as Manchester, 
along the wave-washed, secluded, and rocky 
shore in Beverly. 

It was out of the question for me to explore 
all these places, as | could not prudently spare 
more than a day on my presentadventure. I re- 
solved, however todo what man and my limited 
time could do for the accomplishment of my de- 
sign. I first visited every bookseller’s shop in 
town, and inquired \ ith an air of assumed indif- 
ference if Mr. H. hod been there that morning. 
He had, | was told, lounged a few moments at 
one of them, and taken away the last number of 
But in none of these 
resorts was he at present to be found. I next 
inquired my way to the Atheneum, or public 
library of the city. 

On my asking a gentleman if the person I 
was seeking were present, he replied, “It is 


the Democratic Review. 


scarcely a quarter of an hour, Sir, since Mr. H. 
was mounting that ladder, to return to its shelf 
a book he has had out some time, on the early 
history of New England. If you are very anx- 
ious to see him, he may possibly be found on the 
Neck below the town, where he sometimes walks 
So down to the 
Neck I hastened, and although 1 was still unfor- 
tunate in my search, since 1 saw no human be- 
ing along those solitary fields and shores, yet I 
was half repaid for my trouble and disappoint- 
ment by the distant views of Beverly on the one 
side, and of Marblehead on the other, and the 
larger and nearer city in my rear, while in front 
the harbor exhibited its islands and the rolling 
and glistening of its fresh waves. 

I returned and dined at a hutel; after which, I 
made another attempt to surprise my quarry at 
his lodgings, but in vain. He bad not been seen 
since the morning, and in fact was sometimes 
known to pass a whole day abroad, without com- 
municating his intentions to the household. Still 
undisccuraged in my pursuit, I inquired the loca- 
tion of some of the most retired, romantic, and 
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beautiful scenes in the vicinity of Salem. 
Orne’s Point was described, I determiued to di- 
rect‘my course thither, thinking it possible I 
might there discover the interesting object of my 
pursuit. Passing up Essex-street, in the stillness 
of the early af ernoon, when scarcely a citizen 
was yet returning from dinner to his place of 
business, [ caine to its intersection with Washing- 
ton-street, where I immediately recognized my 
old friend the Town Pump; justas Audrew Jack- 
son or Queen Victoria would be recognized by 
one who had for some time been 1n possession of 
a faithful, living, striking portrait of either of 
those eminent personages. I could not pass the 
spot without stopping, for I felt as if on classic 
soil. All was silent and sclitary around. ‘The 
beams of the autumn sun came down upon tne 
dry, warm iron basin affixed to the pump’s ven- 
erable nose. 
the cool beverage, partly for my own bodily grat- 


I quaffed a generous driught of 


ification, partly as a token of respect to wy in- 
animate friend, and partly in houor of the felici- 
tous reporter of his speeches. [then said within 
myself, ‘I will wait here a while, for I may be 
amused by some of the visitors who have alrea- 
dy ainused me in description before;—and who 
knows but the very man | am in search of. may, 
on his return home to a late and solitary meal, 
pass this way, and observing a well-dressed, 
bookish-looking stranger gazing with fervent 
admiration on his own glorified pump, may be- 
tray by a conszious smile his authorship and 
identity? So there L stood for half an hour, but 
of the forty or fifty persons who passed during 
that time, though many stared at me with some 
astonishment, yet none appeared to exhibit the 
slightest sympathy with wy situation, nor should 
I have judged from their physiognomy or car- 
riage, that any one of tnem was at all capable of 
composing a book like the ‘T'wice-Told Tales. 
As for the pump itself, it remained all the while 
untroubled, save by one fair little girl who filled 
her pitcher from it, and then retired, gazing 
with a fond but pardonable vanity into the liquid 
mirror in her hands,—the very child, I have no 
doubt, who was immortalized for the self-same 
act in the original “ Rill from the Town-Pump.” 
I reached Orne’s Puint by the middle of the 
afternoon It is one of the loveliest retreats 
imaginable, and lies at the distance of a shori 
two miles from the centre of Salem. A hill cov- 
ered with trees overhangs a small and beautiful! 
secluded bay. A mile or more down this bay 
where it widens towards the sea, one of the 





ft. 


When | longest bridges in the state connects Salem with 


Beverly. On acalm day, as you stand upon the 
rocks at Orne’s Point, you will hear the frequent 
tramp of borses and carriages traversing the 
bridge, and you will scarcely be able to couceive 
how so lond and rapid and near a noise could 
proceed from the little black spot which your eye 
discerns moving like a slowly creeping insect 
over the distant bridge. I paused for a full half 
hour enjoying in solitude the perfect beauty of 
this delightful scene. Its picturesqueness was 
not a little heightened by the appearance of two 
cranes sialking silently in the shallow water, and 
it length simultaneously rising and soaring slow- 
ly away over the trees. Their departure was 
the signal for my own. After idly -kipping a 
few stones over the smooth surface, and looking 
round in vain through the trees and on a neigh: 
boring cliff for my desired companion, | retreated 
Farewell, 
unrivalled spot! said I almost alond. Worthy 
artthou of the tasteful and observing visits ofa 
being like N. H., and next to the pleasure of see- 
ing himself, I at least feel indebted to him for in- 
directly and unintentionally giving me this 
glimpse of thee! 

Falling into company with a teamster on the 


lingeringly towards the main road. 


Danvers road, wh» gave me a vey interesting 
account ofa Lyceum which he subscribed for and 
attended, I was shown by him the hill on whieh 
List- 


less and disappointed, I rambled thither, and felt 


were executed the Salem witches of old. 


my mind somewhat excited by the reminiscences 
incident to the spot. I then pursued my way 
westwardly across many fields and hills and hol- 
lows towards a populous looking settlement, aud 
found myself in an ancient and extensive grave 


yard. I examined a few of the inscriptions, of 
which one happened to be the epitaph of poor 
liza Wharton, whose sad history I had read and 
What an eveuitiil 
and fruitful walk, thought I, would this be for 


wept over when a youth. 
ikawthorne himself! tow would trains of bis 
torical incidents, and heart-touching reflections 
be awakeved in his mind, to constitute, perhaps, 
a choice portion of the second volume of ‘Twice 
Told Tales! 

The westering sun reminded me that I mus! 
rapidly direct my course to the e:ty. On arriving 
it the corner, where the turnpike leads off to 
Boston, I remembered that the heights above !! 
aad been mentioned as one of the resorts of 1 
‘avorite author. There was still enough of sur 
light left to eacourage me in exploring this sp 
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also; while the prospect, which I should at al! ing, it was true he had written a few things that 


| 





events enjoy, presented astrong temptation to | had been favorably received by the public, but 


theenterprise. 1 clambered up the rocky preci- 
pice, aud as [ turned rouud to view the city, the 
setting Ium:nary threw a strong golden glare on 
all its steeples and windows and waters, togethe: 
with the populous villages that spread far out 
towards the northern horizon. I stood entranced 
with thisnew vision. Less magnificent and im- 
posing than the view from the Boston State 
llouse, it exhibited a repose, a oneness, a geim- 
like completion, which the other does not pos- 
sess. ‘he noise of Boston was wanting, scarcely 
asound be:ng heard except the striking of the 
“north clock,” which was immediately and faint- 
lyechoed by the striking of the more distant 
“east.” I permitted the prospect to fade away 
before my eyes, one tinge dying outafter another 
—oue object or group hiding quietly behind a 
nearer—till the sombre curtain of a gathering 
twilight left me just glimpses enougk to com- 
mence finding my way back to town. 

On turning to look for an eligible path down 
the precipice, L observed a gentleman standing 
at some distance from me, eyeing the same scene 
with an interest as deep as mine, and lingering 
longer than myself, as if more uawilling to de- 
part, or better acquainted than I was with the 
method of descending from the height. Limme- 


diately approached him, delighted with the belief 
that [had not undertaken my somewhat roman- | 


tic pilgrimage in vain. We exchanged a few 
words on the exceeding beauty of the prospect 
we hid just been surveying. The stranger was 
accessible andcompanionable. IL told him I was 
frou a distant part of the United States, but was 
notignorant of the reputation sustained by Salem 
in relerence to the past progress and present ele- 
vation of the country. “ With no common 
emotion,” said 1, as we descended the cliff, and 
entered the outskirts of the city, ‘‘ have I trodden 
the streets and gazed on the scenes where a 
Buwotrcu passed so many years of his life—and 
a Horyoxe calmly turned his hundredth year— 
and tae venerable and gentlemanly Priyce pur- 
sued his scientific improvements to so late a pe- 
riod—where a juristanda philologist, who are 
still living, and have done so much for their fa- 
Vorite sciences and for their country’s reputation, 
long resided,—and may [not add, without flat- 
tery, where so many adinirable effusions have per- 
haps proceeded from him whom I now have the 
honour to address?” The gentleman smiled and 
bowed as if pardouing the compliment, observ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





that he was far from arrogating the distinction 
I had assigned to him. ‘ However,” continued 
he, as we passed along through Chesnut Street, 
whose beautiful avenue of trees and elegant 
residences on each side, were now illumined by 
the rising mvon, “1 have often, like yourself, 
been impressed by the constellation of eminent 
minds that have shone in our little town since 
the commencement of the present century. The 
list you have enumerated, might easily be en- 
larged. You may not have heard of the learning 
of our BentLey—nor the masterly and compre- 
hensive, but subdued spirit of our WorcrstTER, 
who lies in his grave among the Missionary 
Stations on the Mississippi—nor of several ef 
our learned, cultivated, and sui generis physi- 
cians—nor of some of our *‘ merchant princes,” 
whose sagacity, enterprise, and good general- 
ship, established our connections with India, 
and introduced a flood of wealth and prosperity 
into the land. I have sometimes entertained 
the design, as topics connected with this city are 
always favorite ones with me, of composing a 
volume which might be entitled, “ The Worthies 
of Salem in the first Quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Such a volume, if properly execu- 
ted, would, I believe, be very acceptable in this 
vicinity, as weil as to the publicat large, and throw 
a desirable light on the intellectual progress of 
our country. But as the task could not per- 
haps be delicately performed during the lives 
of some of the subjects, an approximation to 
its completion might be effected by compiling 
memorials for a future opportunity.” 

“ And by whom,”’ exclaimed I, as we airived 
and stopped at the door of my lodgings, “could 


| the task be so well executed as by yourself, Mr. 








Hawthorne ?” 

“Mr. Hawthorne!” replied my companion 
with much astouishment. “TI have not the hon- 
our, Sir, of bearing that name.” Then, with 
a good natured smile and a pleasant voice, he 
abruptly bade me geod night, and departed 
hastily down the street. 

Petrified with disappointment and surprise, I 
had not the presence of mind to go after him, 
to apologise for my mistake, and learn his real 
name. After standing some time on the steps, 
I slowly turned and walked into the house, 
where the creature-comforts of a generous tea- 
table afforded me some refreshment from my 
fatigue, and some diversion to my mortification. 
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When half of the evening had passed away, 





and | had paid a proper attention to my toilet, 
i visited with some eagerness my two fascinating 
companions of the morning car. Having briefly 
related to them my adventures and chagrins, and 
provoked a due admixture of their pity and 
their smiles, I was invited by the lady of the 


house to accompany them all to a large party | 
in tue city, which they were on the point of at- | 
tending. and where she assured me | might | 
confidently expect an interview with the object | 


ofmy search. I need not say with what alacrity 


I accepted the invitation, and made a fourth in | 
the precious-freighted carriage, which bore us | 
rapidly off to the brilliantly lighted and more | 
brilliantly crowded mansion in the vicinity of the | 


Mall. 

After presenting me to the hostess of the 
evening, my fair and kind introducer proceeded 
to acquaint her with the object I had at heart, 
and to inquire in what room or corner we might 
find the gentleman in question. ‘“ Sad enough!” 
said the hostess—“‘ Mr. H. left us a half hour 
ago, having just made his appearance, and told 
us that he mustreturn home to his bed, since he 
was completely worn out with one of the long- 
est day’s walks he had ever taken.” 


For the remainder of the evening, as my name | 


was unknown to the generality of the company, 
I believe I must have been distinguished by them 
as the gentleman with the long face. 
lent and abstracted, with the exception of a half 
hour’s secluded and agreeable conversation with 
my accomplished companion of the cliff. Gleams 
of precious conso ation, however, were occasion- 
ally afforded me by glances and smiles from the 
widow and her daughter, as they floated down 


I was si- 


the whirlpool of attentions, which usually ab- | 


sorb creatures like themselves in a fashionable 
party. 

As destiny itself appeared to be against me, I 
resolved to brave it no more, and to resign the 
hope of seeing a person who seemed to escape 
me like the foot of the rainbow. On the next 
morning, leaving him to his probable repose 
after his fatigues of yesterday, I punctually ex- 
ecuted my appointment with the ladies, and 
placed myself between them onthe back seat of 
one of the crowded cars. 

As we waited a few minutes before starting, a 
gentleman sitting on the front seat held a con- 
versation with a friend who had accompanied him 


to the car, and whe was pausing outside until the 


( 
| de 


prevented by my position from seeing. 


parture of the train, but whose person I 


was 
He 
;seemed animated and inspired by the presence 
of his friend, and conversed in the tone and man- 
ner of one who is desirous of expressing senti- 
ments agreeable to the person he is adaressing, 


| 
| 
| I subjoin the substance of his remarks. “ I heard 


last evening,” said he, ‘“ that after you had gone 
to Boston yesterday in the car, you came home 
on foot along the old road through Malden 
and Danvers. 
| for 


I heartily sympathise with you 
For although the Rail-Road 
is sometimes a convenient evil, yet this con- 


so doing. 
densing of time within a nutshell, and filling 
up the whole of life with nothing but ur 
gent business, will make sad work, I am afraid, 
The turn- 

pike was bad enough in this respect, whirling us 

off to Boston, as it did,in an hour and a half, and 
| whirling us back again on the same day, as if in 


| with the best parts of our character. 


| mockery of the good old leisurely practice of the 
|last generation. Give me the blessed times 
‘when a journey to Boston occasioned a week's 
‘thought and preparation, and occupied a long 
| summer’s day in the performance. ‘That circuit- 
| ous ride round through Danvers, Lynnfield, and 
| Malden, exerted a blessed effect on our mer- 


chants and citizens. It gave them a breathing- 


| spell from care and toil. It afforded them re- 
| freshing glimpses of the beauties of nature. It 
_wasa kind of week-day Sabbath for the weary 
soul. Many a match too was made in that way 
by our young grandfathers and grandmothers. 
‘IT declare { think I shallin future, as ofien as once 
a month, hire a horse and gig and go to Bostox 
on that route, just to keep np the memory of the 
days gone by. If the hotel at Lynnfield was only 
| still open, where [ could stop two hours and take 
an old-fashioned dinner at my leisure, the charm 
Nothing makes men 80 
worldly-minded as the calculation of the business- 


When | can 
afford to let the minutes roll unconsciously away, 


would be complete. 


| : P 
value of every instant as it passes. 


[seem to escape from the slavish, mechanical, 
monotonous tyranny of time, and to partake be- 
fore-hand of the glorious absolute liberty of Eter- 
nity. Soon after the rail-road opened, I went t 
Boston in the car, because that hubbub Every- 
body said that { must. The finest thing I pet 
ceived about the Road was that it had rescued 
from the marsh and the salt spray some patches 
of land, which, they say, produced last summer 
beautiful flowers. But I found that it had et 
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tal detention of four or five minutes threw al- 














fever of complaint and agitation. You would 
have supposed that the country was on the verge 
of ruin, and the Union about to be dissolved, 
simply because our precious and almighty selves 
would arrive at Boston at five minutes past nine 
o'clock, instead of precisely at nine. Surely the 
old method of travelling was more favorable to 
the cultivation of Christian virtue. If you had 
not a long day of pleasure before you, you had 
one at least of Resignation, and you did not look 
for the sky to fall, if you happened to be ten 
minutes or even an hour behind your time. Ah, 
Sir, you must have seen yesterday what we lose 
by abandoning that excellent route. Now, there 
isa gentle rise—then a gentle descent—then a 
smooth level. Here the road winds round a half 
mile to take you by a pretty though antique 
dwelling, or to avoid a lofty hill—and there it 
proceeds a short distance with a straitness that 
gives you the pleasure of contrast and surprise ; 
and then again it abruptly turns a corner, where 
aquince-tree is growing over the fence, and pre- 
sents you below its branches with a new prospect. 
Allis charming variety. Don’t you remember 
the willow-thickets—and the precipices in Lynn 
on the left hand of the road—and the frequent 
and beautiful glimpses of the sea away off to 
the right? And then when you have endured 
just fatigue and absence enough to prepare you 
for the change, how great is the pleasure of 
approaching and entering the town! But what 
pleasure of this kind does the rail-road give us ? 
There is no anticipation about it, no gentle 
transition, no blending, interchange, and suc- 
cession of feelings, but the only sensation at- 
tending it, is that of a hard, uniform, concen- 
trated, iron-beaten Now. I only wish that cir- 
cumstances this very day permitted me to prac- 
tise what I preach. But I am whirled along 
with the multitude and the age, and the loco- 
motive’s bell has just done ringing for the last 
lime. So good morning, Hawthorne.” 
“Hawthorne? Hawthorne ?” said I, as I jurmp- 
ed suddenly from my seat to the window of the 
cat, where, on looking ont, I caught a dim glimpse 
of 4 person who had just turned to make his way 
into the town. Atthat instant, the train started, 
and threw me back into my place. One of my 
feet came with almost a crushing violence on the 
foot of the younger of the two ladies, who in- 














































flowers, Patience and Resignation. An acciden- | 


tirely banished from the earth those far lovelier | voluntarily uttered a shriek. 


| 














——— — 


My confusion and 
disappointment prevented me from tendering 


| her the apology which was her due. I sat in 


most the whole two hundred passengers into a| a moody and sullen silence for the remainder 


of the trip. The ladies in vain tried to rally 
me into good humor. The younger conde- 
scended even so far as to beg my pardon for 
what she called her uncivil shriek. Kind and 
generous spirit! It was I who ought to have 
volunteered concession. My foot had no busi- 
ness even with the gentlest pressure against 
hers—much Jess witha momentum that resem- 
bled the hard tread of.a horse. But there was 
a point of forbearance and politeness beyond 
which their feminine dignity would not permit 
them to go. They became retired and reser- 
ved in their turn, or rather, they opened a most 
spirited conversation with the friend of Haw- 
thorne; and when we alighted from the carriage 
that conveyed us from the ferry to their man- 
sion in Summer-street, I received a civil fare- 
well, but nothing like-an invitation to walk 
within, or to visit them in future. 

My chagrin was somewhat softened by find- 
ing that the expected party from Canada had 
arrived at the Tremont House. We set outthe 
next day on our journey South. New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Wilmington, delayed us each a day 
or twoas we advanced. My Boston disappoint- 
ments faded from my memory, as an ascending 
balloon fades from the eye, or as one of the well- 
known “dissolving scenes” lessens and disap- 
pears before the spectator. This result may 
have been hastened by the presence of a fair 
member of our party, a native of the South, 
who was placed under my immediate protec- 
tion, and in whom I found myself cherishing 
an increasing interest, as we visited the muse- 
ums, and curiosities, and various places of 
relaxation on our roule, or were exposed to 
the usual calms and incidents of a journey. 
By the time we had arrived in Charleston, I 
was very nearly induced to make to her the 
proposition of becoming an oruament to my 
plantation—a proposition, which I have reason 
to believe she would have graciou:ly entertain- 
ed. But some evil genius or other provoked 
me from time to time to delay the proposal, 
until a bolderand more fortunate hand conducted 
her to a sphere which was worthy of her gra- 
ces and her virtues. This very incident, how- 
ever, together with my New England experi- 
ences as above-narrated, well exemplifies my 
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perfect satisfaction directly and permanently in | 
the face, but only, like Moses in the wilder- 


ness, to behold its DEPARTING SKIRTS. 





IDLE HOURS. 
No. 4. 
It is the Spring, the joyous and blossoming 
Spring—the shoots of the young trees are burst- 


| a kindred and loving spirit. 


usual destiny, which never allows me to look to its chiming meludy 


as it ripples by, let us 
give ourselves up entirely to the influence of 


the time. Let us shake off for a while the fetters 


| that chain us to the ordinary routine of every 
| day life; let us spurn from us its dull formalities 
}and gaze upon all that is fair and beautiful, with 


We can recognize 


| in the voices thattremble in music from all ani- 


ing forth in alight tinge of green along the rus- | 


set branches—flowers which have lain hid throngh 
the long palsy of winter, revive and peep mod- 
estly forth from their hiding-places along the 
banks and by the corners of the fields. The 
gentle violet betrays herselt by the perfume that 
hangs around her retreat, while a thousand 
nameless stars of every hue spangle the green 
carpet beneathus. Winter hasnot yet melted 
away however, he still wrestles with his young 
and active invader for some portion of his ancient 
realm, and when the sun, the ally of the spring, 
has withdrawn himself from the field of battle, 
and night can hide his subtle machinations, he 
breathes over the face of the earth; and wraps it 
in his white surcoat and livery of frost. But 
with the morning comes back the triumph of 
the “ Spirit of flowers and the gentle South,” 
and beneath the earnest gaze of the wooing sun 
and the mild influence of the vernal breeze, dis- 
appears and melts away the tracery of the night. 
The day rolls on with the rejoicing hymns of 
birds as they flutter about in enjoyment of the 
s2ason among their familiar trees, and search out 
again among the new clothed branches, the shat- 
tered relics of their last year’s nest. At sucha 
season and in such a scene the mind, possessed 
by a pleasing and delicious languor, seems capa- 
ble of no thought, whose austerity might jar with 
the universal melody and quiet happiness around. 
It looks forth on all things as with a lover’s eye ; 
it ming es in a thousand mysteries of wild delight, 
it rejoices in the smile which all nature wears so 
gladly, it sees no shadow, but the misty veil 
which passes as the fleecy clouds ride calmly on 
before the warm and breathing wind, saddening 
the full brightness of the scene into a more quiet 
beauty. 

Here where these huge oaks throw abroad 
their arms that have battled with the storm for 
centuries and grapple wiih the soil as though 
their vast trunks were part of the solid earth, 
here where the fresher tint of the young grass 
bespeaks the neighbourhvod of the stream which 





j 





glides so placidly before us, even didwe notlisten 


mate and inanimate—in the graceful and waving 
flow of the tall sedge that sighs by the river's 
margin; inthe nodding bend of yonder solitary 
pine, that curves and sways from root to sum- 
mit as the wind in its fickle embrace now urges, 
now recedes; in the spirit-like and dreamy move- 
ment of that bird that wheels unceasingly over 
the distant pool ; in the indistinct hum of joyous 
existence that rises all aronnd us, with a language 


inarticulate, but most easily understood—in all 


that moves around us we can recognize a tie 
invisible but strong, that binds us with magic 
The 
Hamadryads of classic fable could seek no fairer 
habitation than these trees; Nymph and Faun, 
which the Greek spirit ever fond of personifying 
natural objects, has located in its Areadia, might 


chain to all that is beautiful in the world. 


troop through the green glades and jessamine- 


hung arches of these words, as in their home 


among the groves of Peloponnesus. 

At the head of yonder rushing and talkative 
rill,wl.ich brawls over its pebbly bottom, and over 
which a bowed and stooping trunk not yet strip- 
ped of leaves and branches, throws itself asa 
rustic seat, might be the haunt of some timid and 
shrinking Naiad upon whose retreat we must 
Down yonder path 
scarce distinguished froim the sward around, save 


beware now we intrude. 


by a stripe of a darker green, the procession of 
the joyous Lyens, with Silenns and his crew, 
might « ance along with sound of horn and gay 
song of Bacchanal. 

And as if to realize our wish, rises in the green 


and listening grove the sound of music. Never 


'is sound of song so sweet as when all arvund 


seems attuned to melody. 

The phantasy has passed—alone we recline 
and gaze upon the sesne ; but the visions which 
Fancy had reared, are busel::ss and vanish as @ 
dream; the shrill whistle of the blackbird or the 
carol of the laborers as they return to their noon- 
day repast, now breaks upon the silence which 
was more dear than harmony. 

The mind returns from its wild wanderings, 
breaks up like Prospero the magic wand, and 
buries its dreams of fuiry hues, beyond all plum- 
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met's depth. Yet there they rest as do the gems | it by the aid of reason; but the idea of mere 
in the unfathomed caves of the dark sea among | 


een ——S 





brute power levelled against the fragile and 


things most precious, till a leisure hour may ena- | beautiful being so peculiarly thrown on her pro- 


ble the skilful diver Memory to bring theni to 
light again. A. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
ON A BROKEN RING. 
Frail circlet! round thy sever’d ring 
How cluster memories of the blessed past! 
Like flitting birds of rich heav’n-tinted wing, 
Or half remembered tones of melody they cling, 
Too fair and beautiful to last. 


Full hopes of fairy youth, whose darkest shade 
Was brighter than the joy of after years; 

And like the shadow by the sun-clouds made, 

Glancing in beauty o’er each hill and glade, 
Wheneach a saddened sweetness wears. 


There is a magic in thy silent spell, 
Mightier than all the sorcerer’s art; 
Unbarring memory’s long clp>ed prison cell, 
Reveuling things long loved, and loved too well, 
The cherished treasures of the heart. 


And though the band oflove may now be riven, 
Not so the tie of which thou wast the token ; 

To that dear bond the privilege is given 

To mock at death and in the hght of heaven 
Still to twine on unbroken. 














LUVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER 28, 
The departure. 

The cry with which Ruth tirew herself on her 
pillow, was followed by such a gush of untem- 
pered misery as angels must almost weep to wit- 
ness. Her father bad suddenly retired, and 
though he had pursued an imaginary victim, yet 
what :night not even a few hours unfold of 
dreadful reality? Rosalie still slept, the fatigue 
of the preceding night wrapping her in un- 
Wonted repose. Ruth pressed her cheek tender- 
ly, as the dawning light fell upon her innocent 
slambers, 

“ Alas, alas!” thought the miserable girl, ‘“‘what 
ifthis precious child be the next victim to her 
father’s delirious vengeance? What can shield 
her helplessness from his insane strength’ 
Blessed mother, well was it that your gentle 
spirit fled early from this fearful strife! Look 
down, and shield this little one !”’ 

The possibility of such a painful visitation from 
her father, as that she had been contemplating, 
made the thought of him horrible to ber imagina- 
tion, coupling it with every association of disgust 
and dread, She strove to master her feelings.called 
up the filial piety of her nature, and strengthened 





tection, chilled her habit of dutiful affection. 
Restless and wretched she dressed herself, even 
at that early hour, and locking the door on the 
little sleeper, weut down stairs. The domestics 
were not yet risen, and the few shutters her 
father had thrown open, revealed the faded wreck 
of the luxurious yesterday. It may seem singu- 
lar, that she felt no personal fear, but there are 
many examples which justify this kind of confi- 
dence in those intimately associated with the in- 
sane. Passing through the other apartments, she 
entered the common parlor, and saw her father. 
He sat in her mother’s rocking-chair, with his 
hands hanging listlessly by his side, and his 
whole attitude characterized by an overwhelm 
ing despondency; all the daughter was roused 
within her; her harsher feelings gave way, and 
the full tide ot tenderness flowed anew. She 
stood close beside him, and gently putting her 
hand on his head, drew it towards her, and bent 
her lips to his forehead. He sighed heavily, but 
allowed his head to lean against her bosom, and 
her arms to enfold him. 

“* My dear father,” said Ruth, “ youseem very 
unhappy.” 

He looked up inher face and replied slowly, 

“T am a murderer.” 

The poor girl shuddered and trembled in every 
limb, even while conscious of the illusion, but 
caressed him more tenderly, for his melancholy 
tone and looks kept alive her awakened sensi 
bility. But suddenly pushing her away he said,— 

“'The officers of justice will be here in an hours 
We must have the start of them and be gone.” 

‘“« Where are we to go?” inquired the bewilder- 
ed Ruth. 

He looked cunningly as he said, ‘“‘ We do not 
tell our secrets to woman, all your business is to 
be ready.” 

“« Delay one day only; but one day, father,” en« 
treated Ruth. 

‘‘ She would have me hung!” he muttered, “I 
thought you loved me, Ruth,” he continued des 
pondingly. 

“I do love you, father,” she exclaimed eatnest+ 
ly, taking his hand. 

He brushed away the hair from her forehead, 
and looked at her kindly as he said,— 

“You will not betray your poor father, then; 
though the whole world forsake me, you will not? 





You have been a good child, since the first mo- 
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ment you lay helpless in wy arms, but [ tell you,”’ 
and he put his mouth close to her ear with a sheut, 
“ Tkilled him. Now will you not leave me to be 
hung?” 

“T will never betray or leave you, my dear 
father,’’ said Ruth soothingly, “but you must 
drive away these gloomy thoughts.” 

Mr. Raymond did not appear to listen to her. 

“We shall have to ride by the gibbet,” he 
muttered. “I have heard it creaking and clatter- 
ing ever since—you know when. But quick, 
Ruth, quick,” he urged hurryingly, “if you 
would not see your father swinging like a felon. 
They mean to wait for no forms; blood for 
blood is the cry.” 

Ruth rushed to her apartment for a moment's 
thought. Whatcould she do? The rapidity of 
her father’s resolution and movements allowed 
no pause; her only hope was, that change of 
scene might have a salutary effect on his disease. 
Calling the housekeeper, she stated to her, as 
calmly as possible, that circumstances of impor- 
tance made it necessary for her father to begin a 
journey immediately. She endeavored to re- 
collect every circumstance important to the eom- 
fort of the household, but not until it became 
iinpossible to delay longer could she speak of little 
Rosalie. 

“You must not awake ber,” she said, trying 
to speak cheerfully. ‘ until lam gone, and then 
tell her that I will send a doll and some books 
She dared not trust a look at the 


”? 


from the city.” 
child. 

Ruth’s next movement wasto write two letters. 
The first was the followng to her old pastor. 

“ My respected Friend—A very pressing emer- 
gency calls my father from home, and he wishes 
me to accompany him. I am somewhat com- 
forted in this sudden arrangement by the belief 
that you will interest yourself in our little group. 
Let me ask you to see them often, and to pray 
with them and for me. 

With affectionate respect, 
Your Rurn Raymonp.” 

Over the uext sheet Ruth paused a mumient, 
pressed ber hand anxiously to her forehead, louk- 
ed upward as if for aid which earth could not 
ceive, and then without faltering wrote on— 

{have only a few moments to tell you, my 
best beloved, a sad wild story that will rend your 
heart. My father is imsane. He believes that 
he nas murdered you, and that he is pursued by 
officers of justice. We leave home immediate- 


you the earliest information. Your safety, thank 
heaven, is secured by this determination. Keep 
from my father’s presence at all hazards, and 
fear nothing for me. He regards me with the 
utmost tenderness, and I can control him in most 
Perhaps change of scene will benefit 
him. If{had only time to consult you ora phy- 
sician—even good Dr. Gesner is absent. [must 
look to heaven now, for earth can scarcely aid 
me. My father’s movements seem like a kind of 


things. 


fate, they are so imperative. 

Dear Alfred, my heart is very sad at the 
thought ofleaving youthus. I can fancy all your 
surprise and sorrow. And mus/ you have a 
sorrow that | may not sooth? That was to have 
been my privilege. Is not mine a most peculiar 
grief? I must not dwell on it. I will think of 
your love and solace myself in its faithfulness. 
I willrecal the gretto scene, and live over again 
in the memory. 

My little Rosalie is sleeping. I dare not look 
ather. You willsee her often—she will talk to 
you of me. 

Dear, dear Alfred, beware how you follow me! 
I will not answer for your life a moment if you 
do. Ihave a fearful security now. He thinks 
you dead. Ob, my beloved, whata desert would 
this world be to me, if that were true! I must 
keep away tears from my father’s sight, so I will 
write no more lest they should fall. Your 
own R. R.” 
As Ruth closed and sealed this letter, and gave 
it to the housekeeper to be presented to Claren- 
don at his evening visit, the reality of her depar- 
ture was made but too evident by the sound of 
trunks in the hall, and the carriage drawing up 
to the door. 

She looked despairingly from her window, 
over the beautiful Jandscape, on the hills and 
vales of her childhood, so calm in their mort- 
ing brightness. It was the first time she had ever 
left her home; itwasher world. Oh bow differ 
ent from the wilderness on which she was about 
to be thrown! She looked to the distant trees 
that hid her mother’s grave, to the garden where 
every walk, every blossom was hallowed by some 
tender association; and then with deeper emo 
tion turned to her own apartment, the shrine of 
her life's treasures. Rosalie still slept the ul 
conscious, blessing sleep of childhood on the bed 
where Ruth’s infantile repose had been shed, 
where her heart hed beat to happiness, where her 
tears had been dried. She crushed down bet 





ly, in what direction { know not, but will give 


spirit of woe, and with a stifled sigh closed the 
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door on the slambering child, without venturing 


to imprint a parting kiss on her cheek. 


Her father appeared to have recovered his self- 


THE PRUNING KNIFE, 


REMARKS 


possession in the necessity of immediate exertion. | ON THE 


His orders were clear though hurried, and his | 


EDINBURGH REVIEW—No. 137. 


pecuniary arrangements well regulated. The| Duke of Wellington's Despatches.—The Duke 
domestics gathered with wondering eyes about | of Wellington’s lot is at once rare and enviable. 
the passage, some with a significant expression | His contemvoraries seem to unite in according 
of sadness. Mr. Raymond handed Ruth to the | him, by anticipation, all the ungrudging honours 
carriage, and took his seat beside her. Then as | Of a posthumous fame. Tories, Whigs, and 


the horsesstarted, he rubbed his hands exultingly 


and exclaimed, 
“ Safe, safe!’ 
The trial of filial love was consummated. 
( To be continued. ) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE PLAYMATES OF CHILDHOOD. 
I see them oft—the youthful crew, 
That met at morning’s dawn, 
When spire aud tree their shadows threw 
Across the dewy lawn; 
And merry shuut, aud sportive yell, 
Sent forth their echoes there, 
Till hated sound of school-pouse bell 
Brought book-time aud despair. 


But years and years have fled away, 
And of that youthful train, 

The playmates of my childhood’s day, 
Alas, how few rem in! 

Some wander in a distant Iand, 

Some rove above the sea, 

And many ‘neath their native sand == = 
From all life’s ills are free. 


Tis true that some still linger here, 

But ah, their looks are cold ; 

I miss the welcome, warm and clear, 

That greeted me of old ; 

Heart giveth back to heart no tone, 

Hand claspeth hana no more, 

And changed both form and mind have grown, 
From what they were of yore. 


But still we meet, my comrades dear, 
For mem’ry hath a spell, 

That bringeth back, distinct and clear, 
The forms beloved so well; 

And tho’ e»spair and sorrow lower 
Upon life’s checker’d scene, 

Still Fancy oft renews the hour, 

We met upon the green. 


Savannah, Geo. 





—= 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES 
FROM A GREEK DRAMA, 
My Spirit soared the spheres above— 
Her earthward mess:ge this— 
Yield not to earth thy all of love, 
Seek thou Jmmortal bliss! 


| Radicals vie with each other in the warmth and 
elevation of their eulogy. How different in this 
respect was the fate of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The rancour of party spirit embittered his last 
days, and it was not until a succeeding genera- 
tion that his fame attained its most unquestioned 
height and extent. There is something beauti- 
ful in the picture presented by the review before 
us. A Whig publication devotes a long paper 
to the unqualified praise of its Tory opponent. 
Incidents of this kind are truly enevuraging fea- 
tures in the histery of our times, and give usa 
hope that literature will not always be prostita- 
ted to selfish purposes, but wil! rise above the 
ignominious regions of passion and party. 
if anything can modify one’s pleasure in peru- 
sing such an article as this, it is, ihe apparently 
fulsome strain of eulogy which runs from the 
beginning to the end. There seems almosta 
purpose in thus burning sweet incense beneath 
the nostrils of aliving man. But Charity speaks 
down such a supposition, and we will only 
further remark, that notwithstandnig its moral 
beauty as above suggested, the article will noi be 
found particularly interesting to the general rea- 
der. To take hold of it rightly, you must plunge 
into the depths and difficulties of the Duke’s 
Indian campaigns, and rouse yourself up to an 
interest in long gone-by events, of no especial 
importance to yourself, to your country, or to 
Europe. 

Ruschenberger’s Voyage Round the World.— 
Ruschenberger is one of our own countrymen, 
who a few years since accompanied the expedi- 
tion sent by the American government to ratify 
treaties of commerce with the Sultan of Muscat 
and the Kingof Siam. Although the Reviewer 
speaks in disparaging terms of Dr. Ruschenber- 
ger as a man of science, yet he compiles from his 
book a very agreeable and instructive article. 

Dickens’ Tales. —A discriminating critique on 
this popular and fortunate author. 





Me: oirs of Sir William Knighton.—Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton was at first Physician, and after 
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wards Keeper of ihe Privy Purse and confiden- | hiis style, bringing all things and all persons near 
tial friend of the late George the Fourth. The | to us, as if showing us one hundred and fifty 
Reviewer insists on the insignificance of the | years ago through a telescope of a forty magni- 


present volume, and on the worthlessness of his | fying power, we subjoin the following short ex. 
Royal Majesty. | tract: 


Life and Writings of Sir William Temple-—Mr.| ‘ But there were other inmates of Moor Park 
Macaulay then is uot shipwrecked, as tacre was | to whom a higher interest belongs. An eccen- 
reason some time since to apprehend! Aut | tric, uncouth, disagreeable, young Irishman, who 
Erasmus, aut Diabolus. Either Macaulay or his | had narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, atten- 
Ghost has fu:nished this admirable article. He} ded Sir William as an amanuensis, for twenty 
comes back, too, from Bombay, with his ancient | pounds a year and his board,—dined at the sec- 
excellencies and his ancient faults, though the | ond table, wrote bad verses in praise of his em- 
latter are much less obtrusive than formerly. | ployer, and made love toa very pretty, daik-ey- 
There is but a passage or two, where he indulges ed young girl, who waited on Lady Giffard. 
his old redundancy of illustration, and runs | Little did Temple imagine that the coarse exteri. 
down an idea, asa hound runs down a hare, till, or of his dependent concealed a genius equally 
it is quite out of breath. With these exceptions suited to politics and to letters ;—a genius destin- 
(we refer principally to the two consecutive par- | ed to shake great kingdoms, to stir the laughter 
agraphs abouta historian’s recording trifles, and and the rage of millions, and to leave to poster- 
the loves of Sir William Temple and Miss Os-| ity memorials which can perish only with the 
borne) we have perused the whole article with | English language. Little did be think that the 
great and unqualified pleasure. Mr. Macaulay | flirtation in his servants’ Hall, which be perbups 
writes of past ages with as much presence and | scarcely deigned to make the subject of a jest, 
vividness as if he had himself been a living, busy, was the beginning of a long unprosperous love, 
observing actor among the scenes and characters | hich was to be as widely famed as the pussion 
which he describes, He has here brought Sir | of Petrarch, or of Abelard. Sir William’s sec- 
William Temple and his contemporaries down to | etary was Jonathan Swilt—Lady Giflard’s wait- 
our very times and sides. If any man is ever to | '#g-maid was poor Stella.” 
write a searching. complete History of England,| Clarkson on the Life of Wilberforce.—Mr. 
sounding allcharacters, estimating al} events, and | Clarkson defends bimself from the clarge 
penetrating all springs of action, that man is Mr. | brought against him by Mr W ilberforce's biog- 
Macaulay. But can he, or will he turn aside | raphers, of having sought for emolument in his 
from his onward rushing progress to the Chancel- | !abors for the abolition of the slave-tr: de. 
lorship, to execute a task like this? Will he|- Political Characters in the Reigns of George the 
sacrifice his lofty ambition to the loftier functions | Third and George the Fourth.—A coutinuation 
of literature? There is a hope of his so doing, | of a former article by Lord Brougham ona sill- 
if he be duly actuated by the following sentiment ilar subject, and probably from the sauwe hand,— 
which we here transcrike fresh from his own | though, could Lord Brougham lave enjoyed the 
pen. “ There is little reason to envy any of) intimacy with Windham and others, which the 
those who are still engaged in a pursuit, from ' writer ascribes to himself? It is much more 
which, at most, they can only expect that, by re-' elaborately composed than the other. The only 
linquishing liberal studies and social pleasures,— , instance of carelessuess that oceurs to us is a pal- 
by passing nights without sleep, and summers | pable contradiction in the course ef a few lines 
without one glimpse of the beauty of nature,— | inthe description of Burke. The writer observes, 
they may attain that laborious, that invidious, | that in forming his judgments of the French Re- 
that closely watched slavery which is mocked | volution, Burke “had to grope his way without 
with the name of Power.” any light whatever from the experience of past 

‘There is probably no man now on the stage | times.” Searcely has he dipped his pen again into 
who combines so many high ani varied accom-| the ink, however, before he tells us that in those 
plishments. Scholar—statesman—orator—law- | very judgments Burke was “‘ aided, doubtless, by 
yer—historian—essayist—he is a pledge that the| the reflecting gluss of past experience.” But 
land of the Burkes and Cannings has not degen- | this is a mere mote on the general excellence of 
erated. the whole p»per. The author rises in dignity 

As a specimen of the ile which he throws into ' and interest ashe proceeds. A great portion of 
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his article is truly delightful. When he arrives | 
at tne character of Napoleon, he sketches it with | 
the power and the pregnant brevity of Tacitas. | 
He places him above all commanders except | 
Hannibal. He represents his civil courage as | 
even more brilliant than his military. 
dinary a beavery it was that blazed forth at Lodi, 
when he headed his wavering columns across 
the bridge swept by the field of Austrian artille- 
ry, compared with the undaunted and sublime 
courage that carried him from Cannes to Paris 
with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with 
the desire, and sustained it with the confidence, 
of overthrowing a dynasty, and overwhelming 
an empire by the terror of his name!” 

With equal force and impartiality, he presents 
the dark side of Napoleon’s character, in burn- 
ing words like these: ‘ He was a Conqueror ;— 
he was a Tyrant. To gratify his ambition—to 








“ How or- 
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fearful that the utmost extravagance of language 
might be too ccld and inadequate, he ends the 
whole with this remark,—“ It will be the duty of 
the Llistorian and the Sage in all ages to omit no 
this illustrious 


man; and until time shall be ne more will a test 


occasion of commemorating 


of the progress which our race has made in wis- 
dom and in virtue be derived from the venera- 
tion paid to the immortal name of Washington !” 

In a marginal note somewhere in this paper, 
the author ascribes the celebrated article on Gif- 
ford’s Life of Pitt in the fourth number of the 
London Quarterly, to Mr. J. H. Frere. 
new information to us. 


This is 
Mr. Canning has had 
in this country the reputation for thirty years of 
being the author of that article. 

The writer before us pronounces the present 
English constitution “at the very best a clumsy 





slake his thirst for power—to weary a lust of do- 
minion which no conquests could satiate—he 
trampled on liberty when his band might have 
raised her to a secure place; and he wrapt the 
world in flames, which the blood of millions 
alone could quench. By those passions, a mind 
not originally unkind, was perverted and de- 
formed, til human misery ceased to move it, and 
honesty, and truth, and pity, the duty we owe to 
God and man, had departed from one thus given 
up to asingle and a selfish pursuit.” 

But the portion of the article most gratifying 
to Americans is the splendid conclusion, in which 
the writer sums up the character of our own 
Washington. When a foreign writer at his desk 
indulges in language on this subject as warm and 
high-colored as ever did an American orator at 
one of our civic celebrations, we may well feel a 
confidence that we have not rated the father of our 
country too high. He distinctly calls him “rue 
GREATEST MAN OF OUR OWN OR OF ANY OTHER 
aGE;” and having drawn his portrait, he rounds 
it off with these broad dashes of the pencil,— 
“This is the consummate glory of the great 
American ; a triumphant warrior where the most 
sanguine had a right to despair; a successful ru- 
lerin all the difficulties of a course wholly untri- 
ed; but a warrior, whose sword only left its 
sheath when the first law of our nature com- 
manded it to be drawn; anda ruler who, hav- 


ing tasted supreme power, gently and unosten- 
tatiously desired that the cup might pass from 
him, nor would suffer no more to wet his lips 
than the most solemn and sacred duty to his 
Then, as if 


country and his God required !” 








contrivance for carrying on the affairs of the 
State.” We wish he had detailed the particulars 
of hisdamnatory judgment, and suggested some 
remedies for a state of affairs so defective. 

8. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MUSIC. 


There’s music in the air 
That bathes in light the proudly rolling earth ; 
Among the stars she found her primal birth— 
Still dwells she there :— 


Throughout their mystic choirs 
Pours forth the solemn harmony of night, 
Expanding, swelling with the spreading light 
Of heavenly fires. 


On ocean’s heaving breast 
Peals the wild chorus of the winds at play, 
And Music quivers on the glancing spray, 
The blue sea’s crest. 


Far in the sighing wood 
That bows unto her yoice does Music dwell, 
And makes within the trees her airy cell 

In solitude, 


But in the well-known voice 
There lies a deeper and more secret spell, 
Bidding the heart, in tones remembered well, 
Once more rejoice, 


She quells the stormy power 
Which bore the spirit madly from its sphere, 
And bids the buried shapes of joy appear, 
As in the hour 


When life was tinged with hue 
Fair as the tints on dying daylight set, 
Or those which gleam in mght’s gemmed coronet, 
The spangled dew. 





A. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THOUGHTS ON THE EARTHQUAKE AT PORT 
ROYAL, MARTINIQUE. 


The chord is broken; the full chord of harmo- 
ny that formed the link which connected all the 
memories, the dreams, the tender thoughts of 
mind with nature. The hand of the destroyer 
has gone forth; that which was is not. The aged 
parent, the young mother, the lover, whose ar- 
dent vows had often called the glow of full con- 
fiding love to the cheek of beauty—are gone—all 
are gone.— 


“They are with the scents, by summer's breath, 
Korne from arose now shed— 

With the words from lips long sealed in death, 
Forever—tied.” 


Misery now reigns where once were the halls 
of joy, tears have replaced the wreathed smiles of 


pleasure, and the gloomy brow and compressed. 


lip of the passer-by tell of the sting of sorrow 
which, piercing deeply, corrodes all the kindly 
feelings of the heart, and throws a gloom over 
the fairest scenes of nature. A son binds up the 
mangled limbs of a father; the mother, frantic 
with grief, in vain seeks her child, and the maid, 
whilst unconscious!y the tear courses her cheek, 
with breaking heart clings to all that is left of 
that form which was once and is yet so dear.— 

But yesterday, the sun lit up a paradise, glanc- 
ing on the green groves of the citron and tama- 
rind, whilst the gentle breeze waved the branch- 
es of the orange, lavishly scattering their sweets 
to the empty air. The night is yet more beauti- 
ful, the moonlight, 


“Bright and still 
As ever beamed on wave or bower,” 


is spread over nature, rivalling the very sun in 
brightness; and the festive strain steals on the 
ear, whilst within is the dance, the smile, the an- 
swering glance.—A little while and the scene 
changes.—The earth is shaken; the eternal hills 
themselves are riven; and what are the works 
of man! They are broken! the edict goes forth 
from Him who rules all, and they are no more! 
in their ruins crushing all that is gay and beauti- 
ful—all that is noble and virtuous; the aged 
man whose gray hairs tell of the many winters 
that have passed over his head, and the babe who 
but sees the light to leave it. A melancholy 


o’erspreads nature herself; a gloomy stillness 
pervades the scene, and the monotonous rush of 
the heavy waves on the shore bears a thrilling 
accompaniment to the sorrow of man. I. 











From the Charleston Courier, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. BUCKINGHAM’S EL- 
OQUENCE. 

BY R- YEADON, JR. ESQ. 

We agree that Mr. Buckingham has no pas- 
sion, no fire, no ‘“fervid eloquence,” but we 
deem him entitled to far higher merit,—that of 
telling ‘ his tale in an honest and downright man- 
ner,” and imparting a charm to his lectures by 
his “‘ earnestness and simplicity.” We venture 
the opinion that a just criticism will award to Mr. 
Buckingham the very highest order of what may 
be emphatically styled descriptive eloquence, deli- 
neating natural scenery, and architectural mag- 
nificence to the mind’s eye, by means of words, 
with all the distinctness and vividness of the pen- 
cil. It was this that constituted the charm of 
his discourse—hence the crowds that gathered 
again and again, and even unto the end, to attend 
his lectures and attest their unparallelled success 
—he filled the canvass with a succession of pic- 
tures, glowing with alternate loveliness and 
grandeur, and the multitude came to gaze, and 
admire and enjoy—he held up too, in the mirror 
of fulfilment, the truth of scriptural prophecy, 
and the sceptic came only to be confounded ashe 
looked, while the Christian was confirmed in his 
faith, and rejoiced with “joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.’ If Mr. Buckingham was indeed 
so very conspicuous for the “ simple,” it was the 
“simplex munditiis,” that beauty which when 
unadorned is thenadorned the most. But really 
there were frequent passages in Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s lectures of the most ornate character— 
witness his descriptions of the Mohawk valley of 
the Jordan, the mountain and cedars of Lebanon, 
the ever distilling dews of Hermon, Tiberias and 
Asphaltites, the contrasted seas of life and death, 
the lion coming up in his rage from the swellings 


, of Jordan, driving him from his rocky lair with 


its harvest flood, the mount of Olives, the hal- 
lowed retreat of the Saviour for meditation and 
prayer, the beautiful plain of Damascus and its 
rivers of chrystal water, and to crown all the 
magnificent Thebes with its hundred gates, its 
populous myriads, its stupendous temple, its im- 
mense avenues of Sphynxes, statues and obe- 
lisks, its wonderful tombs in the valley of the 
dead, and all its glorious combinations of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. 


— LL 


The Huron Reflector at Norwalk, Ohio, comes 
to us this week, says the New Yorker, with about 
twenty-one of its twenty-four columns filled with 
Sheriff’s sales! The land of promise must have 
taken westward flight lately. 
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TURF. ‘SEAT SHADE, 


THE Youxe Lavy’: s Reaver: dregel for ex- 
amples in Rhetoric, for the higher “classes in 
Seminaries. By Mrs. L.C.'furai.. New 
Haven: printed and published by 8. Bascock, 
1339. 

For sale at Mr. Babcock’s. 

Those who s.an the pages of a school-book 
carelessly, raiely think of the call that is made 
on the author for intellect in the selections, and 
patience in the arrangement. A slight examin- 
ation of the Young Lady’s Reader, will suffice 
to show how extensive a range of literature Mrs. 
Tuthill has eanbraced, and how admirable is the 
disposition of the various branches of style. 

It contains nothing objectionable to any sect, 
class, or party, and is therefore particularly well 
calculated for general circulation in schools. ° It 
is also a valuable home-book, as it offers selec- 
tions from many authors whose works are not 
attainable by every private family. 

Captain Kyp: Or the Wizzard of the Sea. <A 


Romance by the author of Lafitte, Sc. For sale 
at Mr. Beile’s. 


This work is somewhat beyond the ordinary 
stamp of modern tales in interest, and if it wants 
that vivid illustration of manners which makes 
the true charm of novel writing as illustrated in 
Scott and Edgeworth, it supplies the deficiency 
bya powerful narrative. 

Emity, ok Mistakes in RELiGIon. 


Mr. Beile’s. 

Such a book as this could only have arisen in 
atime of unnatural religious excitement, but 
there is a striking impartiality in its tone, and the 
style is flowing, with a good deal of the touch- 
and-go spirit, illustrative of characters and events 
in connexion with an overwrought religious 
zeal. Itcloses very abruptly, probably intention- 
ally, to send the thoughts back from the narra- 
tive to certain inferences to be deduced from the 
tone of the whole. 

The spirit and life of this little production 
characterized as it is by fearless confidence in 
expressing opinions, with ease and grace in com- 
position, will give the concealed authoress a wel- 
tome should she appear again with or without 
her veil. 


For sale at 
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~ FLOWER-VASE. 


AsroxisHinc INDIFFERENCE FOR Lire.—The 
beautiful little archipelago of the Princess’ Is- 
lands, lies about nine miles from Constantinople, 
inthe sea of Marmora. They have been much 
frequented by the opulent Greeks, for the pur- 








pose of summer residence, almost ever since the 


foundation of the city; and during the Revolu- 
tiou they were crowded with people of that na- 
tion from another cause, being crammed together, 
‘like fowls in a hencoop,’ for the convenience of 
their persecutors, who used to come daily and 
fetch away victims for execution from these 
maritime prisons. ‘The scenes which passed re- 
sembled those which used to take place in the 
prisons of Paris, ‘when the guillotine demanded 
its daily complement of victims. Large parties 
were wont to ussemble to play their favorite 
games of chess or dominoes under the plane- 
trees of the village in each little Island. Every 
day a caique with a chouash arrived, bearing an 
order to send some of them tothe capital, They 
were carried off from uuder the tree where they 
sat, and in the midst of their game, and were 
never seen by their friends again, who, never- 
theless, continued their play, expecting next day 
to be carried off themselves. 

Suttan Maumoup.—The following scene ex- 
hibits the present ruler of Turkey in one of his 
theatrical displays of mildness: it would have 
furnished a fine subject for the author of ‘Anas- 
tasius.’ Mustapha, Pasha of Scodra, after an un- 
successful insurrection, had been sent a prison- 
er to Constantinople :— 

‘After some days he was ordered to attend the 
Sultan, at his palace of Beshiktash. He was ac- 
companied by a large escort of cavalry, and at- 
tended by other pashas; but as the Turks, when 
they intend a man’s destruction, treat him with 
more than usual show of kindness, it was con- 
sidered that all this display was a certain an- 
nouncement of the man’s immediate execution. 
The hall was open to the public, and when he 
entered a crowd entered with him and ranged 
along the walls. He came forward, holding his 
little son, a fine boy about six years old, by the 
hand. Heappeared a large and comely man, 
and seemed to excite a good deal of sympathy, 
particularly as he was accompanied by the ex- 
ecutioner with his drawn scimitar. The Sultan 
was known to be above, looking on from a bal- 
cony; his secretary, Mustapha, sat below, at a 
desk; and in the midst stood the delinquent 
Pasha, with his arms folded across his breast, 
and it was every moment expected that a hori- 
zontal movement ofthe hand of the Sultan would 
cause his head to roll on the floor. The sign 
was not given, and he was invited to sit on the 
divan, which is generally the position in which a 
manisstrangled. He was presented with coffee, 














THE SOUT 


but his hand so shook that he spilled it over his 
robe and dropped the cup. A chouash now ad- 
vanced, and ali eyes were fixed on him; but in- 
stead of producing a bowstring, he drew from his 
bosom a gold waten and chain, and presented it 
to the boy asa present from the Sultan. The 
child placed itin his girdle, and looked exceed- 
ingly delighted when he showed it to his father. 
He was now informed by Mustapha that the 
Sultan wished to attach him as a friend rather 
than punish him as an enemy, and that as he had 
no residence at Constantinople, a suitable one 
was provided for him. He then retired to a 
spiendid caique waiting for him on the Bospho- 
rus, and left the hal! with his head on, very much 
to his ownand the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, and to the disappointment of the execution- 
er, who complained that he was defrauded of 
his due.’ 








LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


The Rose expresses its sincere gratitude for a 
generous and gratuitous compliment recently 
paid it by the Boston Weekly Magazine. ' 

The City Council of Caarleston have empow- 
ered a Committee to contract for the purchase of 
a Farm on Ashley River, as a site for a public 
Cemetery. 

Do not the Correspondents of this day’s Rose, 
testify that the genuine voice of song has not yet 
died ont from among us? 

The stamp duty on receipts was first imposed 
dnring the celebrated coalition administration; 
which gave occasion for the following jeu d’ esprit, 
at the time generally attributed to Sheridan:— 

“TI would,” says Fox, “ a tax devise, 

That shall not fall on me :—” 
“Then tax receipts,” Lord North replies, 
“ For those you never see!” 

The present copper currency of France, which 
in the greater part dates rom the Revolution, is 
composed almost entirely of the bells of churches 
and convents, and may be distinguished by its 
yellowish white appearance. 

An aspiring politician went to a gentleman of 
influence in his district, and requested to be 
brought before the people as a candidate for the 
legislature, as he had been urgently solicited to 
stand. ‘The gentleman asked, who solicited you? 
Why, one person who solicited me was Mr. 
Smith. And who else solicited you? After 
some hesitation, he answered, My overseer has 
solicited me. And whois your overseer! Who 
ismy overseer? My overseer is—Mr Swmith!! 

Sigourney, the celebrated wit and punster, 
being once upon a jury, and coming in too late 
to Court, was asked by the Judge what excuse he 
had to render for his tardiness. He replied, that 
he had been sleeping. Sleeping? said the Judge. 
Toen, Sir, I fine you the sum of ten dollars. In- 
deed, replied the wit, I did not dream of that, may 


HikRN ROSE, 

a ————— 
itpleise your Honor. It is needless to say, that 
by the universal acclamation of the bench, bar, 
and jury, the fine was remitted. 

‘hough iny father, says one of the characters 
ina romance, was neither very young, being 
forty-two—nor handsome, having lost an eye— 
nor sober, for he spent all he could get in liquor 
—nor clean, for his trade was oily—nor without 
shackles, for he had five children—yet the women 
of various descriptions courted his smiles, and 
were much inclined to pull caps. for him. 

An instance of canine sagacity occurred lately 
in Hartford, which deserves to be recorded. A 
| dog belonging toa merchant in State street, hav- 
ling been shut out of the counting room, was 
heard pawing and rubbing against the door for 
a long time, evidently very anxious to be admit- 
‘ted. No notice was taken of him, however, and 
| he remained outside until a gentleman entered 
| the room, when, ashe opened the door, the dog 
‘came tn with him.—-After a few erm 
| dog was observed to have something in his t ' 
| which, upon being taken from hin by his master, 
| proved to be a ten dollar bank note. The dog 
| ust have picked it up in the street, us it did not 
| belong to any one about the store. What ren 
| ders the circumstance more remarkable is, that 
| the dog will almost invariably tear in pieces any 
| old scrap of paper that he finds. 
| Mr. William Hewitt, the elegant author of the 
| Book of the Seasons,” remarks, says the Bos- 
| ton Weekly Magazine, that such is the system uf 
| plagiarism practised by authors and editors, and 

so much had been thus plundered from this book, 

that when he pablished a new edition of it, peo- 
ple were led to believe, that it was filled with 
plagiarisms from authors who had really stolen 
trom himself. 

Letsom, a Quaker doctor in London about the 
middle of the last century, being of inordinate 
vanity, had inserted in the newspapers an obituary 
notice of himself, accompanied by a panegyric. 
The announcement was afterwards contradicted; 
but the trick being suspected—a wag added the 
following— 

They says I’m dead—I says they lies ; 
1 physics, bleeds and sweats ’em; 

I feels their pulse—I takes their fees, 
And then th y dies— 








| 
} 


I. Lers’em. 

Corneille’s lines, 

‘ Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et fondez vous en 
eau; 

La moitié de ma vie amis l’autre en tombean,’ 

have been thus rendered— 

‘Weep, weep, my eyes, it is no time to laugh; 

For half myself has buried t’other half! 

O happy is that man, says Leonard Withing- 
ton, who, in a world of error, has seized some 
invincible truth, some immortal principle, om 
which his mind can rest aud roll, like the worl 
on its axis; and find in it a guiding light to sale- 
ty and happiness amidst the prejudices and dis- 
sensions of mankind. 


SS 








To Correspondents. —The compositor is wait- 
ing for Reminiscences, No. 2; and is not going 
to despair of Idle Hours, No. 5. 
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TG THE PATRONS OF THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


HE Publisher of the Rose would respectfully remind its Patrons, that in| 

order to the success of the work, it is highly necessary that prompt payment 
should be. made. More than half a year has expired since the commence. 
ment of the present Volume; and notwithstanding the terms are—In Advance 
—a very large proportion of the subscriptions remain unpaid. The amount due 
from each subscriber is small in itself, yet, when taken in the aggregate, these 
form an important sum. 

It is therefore hoped that those who reside out of the city, will remit by| 
mail, as early as possible; and to save the expense of postage, the Publisher} 
would again suggest the propriety of two or more persons enclosing a bill of 
Five dollars or more, when he will cheerfully pay the postage himself. 

The amount of subscription from City cubscribers will be gratefully received 
at 38, or in the rear of 36, Broad-street. B. B. HUSSEY: 

Charleston, March 16, 1839. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Mrs. Lewer’s Republications of the London Quarterly, Foreign Quarterly, Ed. 
inburgh, and Westminster Reviews, for December; also, Blackwoods’s, Bent-' 
ley’s, and the Metropolitan Magazines for the same month, for sale at W. H. Ber. 
RETT’s, 36 Broad-street. March 2. 


(S-THOMAS E. DENAUX, a Native of Paris, respectfully offers his ser-| 
vices to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this City in the capacity of Teacher of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

He refers to the following Gentlemen—Rev. C. Hanckel, Hon. H. 1. Pinck-| 
ney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanckel, Thos. W. Malone, Esq., Edward North, M. D,,| 
Hon. James Smith Rhett, Edward W. North, M. D. 

Any communication directed to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, 
King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


J. W. Parker, Columbia, S. C. $1.25 
Thomas Horsey, Charleston. 2.50 
James Jervey, Charleston. 2.50 
Miss Scott, Charleston. 2.50 
Miss Margaret Robb, Charleston. 2.50 
Miss Susan P. Smith, Charleston. 2.50 
J. M. Cox. 2.50 
Samuel L. Allen, Charleston. 1.25 
Mrs. Alonzo Day, Savannah, Ga. 2.50 
William King Parker, Charleston. 2.00 
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The Southern Rose, 


EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is publisied every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass.—W a. Crossy, 147 Washington| Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Moran. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. CarTER. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stuy. Walterboro’—Cuar.rs G. Sroxss. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mrecu & Dixniss. Sumter.—P. O’Sutrivay. 
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